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ABSTRACT 

A study examined datafrom 1,828 adults in 17~cities 
in the United States to test a modejl of how .community integration 
(sense of community) and use of media affected voting and other 
.political participation. The portion. of the model dealing with mass 
media included the new concept "quasi-mass media; 91 which involves 
more personalized types of 'communication that still maintain 
standardized forms of content and distribution (such as public access 
Cable television, trade magazines, professional journals, 
newsletters, church bulletins, , and specialized newspapers) \ A linear 
structural relations (LISREL) analysis of %tie data revealed that (1) 

and use of 
Voting; (2) use of 
electronic mass media was a negative predietrt>r of voting; (3) use of 
pjrint mass media, use of quasi-mass mediae anS community integration 
were positive predictors 'of political par^eipation; and (4) length 
of residence and use of qua9i-mass media wefe positive predictors of 
community integration,- while use of' 61ectroflifc mass media was a 
negative predictor of fcoramunity integration. Overall*, the stufly v 
illustrated the importune* oi specifying & process model of 
communication effects'; and demonstrated the value of the concept of 
quasi-mass media. (RL) ' 



r lengt h- o f reside nce, education,, use of print mass media, 
qua si -mass meaXa were positive pri6ictot<&%6t Votinq; (2) 
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ABSTRACT * 



't 



¥ Community integration, print mass, electronic mass and qu4si-mass media 

use are employed in a model that predicts two types of political activity: 

voting and other political participation. A causal mpdel is developed that 

v ' V ^ 

relates these variables' and relevant demographic' pr4^:tors. Using a LISREL* 
(Linear Structural Relations), program' for a maximum-likelihood analysis the 
results show that: length of residence, fe^ucation, print mass and quasi-mass 
media use ^re positive predictors^ ofri voting; electronic mass use is a negative 
predictor <if voting; print mass ^ ^aai ^mass and community integration are ' 
positive predictors of pdliticalfl^Hjpatibn^and length of residence and • 
quasi-mass use are posi^tive^ptedili|^ while electronic/ ma £s is a negative 
predictor of community integrati 

TJie results suggest: • J.) 'social activity that involves more perspnal 
commitment, requires the use of communication that allows for^more .personal 
*invo.lvement qpd 2) continued exploration Af tljese relatioifs with % an eye 
tpward more precise measurement as well as expansion of the mpdel tQ include 
, interpersonal media and other types of political activity, * 



A 



INTRODUCTION 

< - * 1 J z ■ 

Bef6^e one cai* discuss the effects of community integration or communica- 
*t±on — or any variable, for that matter — on political activity one must realise 
that such effects do not take plafce in a vacuum. "Community" is a social system 
(Seei^ Gusfield, 1975; Bernard, 1973; Parsons, 1960; Doolittle & MacDonald, 1978) 
vhich affects and is affected by a myriad of other social structures and^ro- 
'cesses. Thus> a model of the eff^ts of community integration should take into * 
. account other relevant variables as well as employ an analysis technique that 
allows for the decomposition of simul tardus a&d indirect effects of variables 
vithin such a model. « \ 

The importance of a study of the effects ,of community on^political activity 
is pointed out by Gusfield* (1975): communities a£ systems represent communal v 
action; they can overcome differences among heterogeneous people and provide 

r 

the impetus for group political action, (p. 75). But the development of ' 

* conmtupity requires social networks, and the key to the development of social 

networks is effective communication systems ^Gusfieid, 1975, p. 206; Scheter, 

197^/p* 104): Although communication is essentials community research scholars 

dif f t er -on whether the use of mass media erode (Bernard, 1973, p. 181) or shore 

up (Scherer, 1972, p. 104) the community,- and they have yet to do the empirical 

' comparisons to' test their propositions.* Therefore, this paper will deVelop . , 

* • 

and test a model that posits c^isal relation between copimunication media use, 
community integration and political activity. The -model will also include 
relevant demographic*prediptors. 

'4^ Before developing thfe model, definitiotis of communication media, political 
participation and community integration wi^l be presented. < As 'the reader will 
note, scholars h#ve .approached these concepts from a variety of perspectives. 
Therefor^, it is 'essential to know the perspective used in this paper before 



or 

ERLC 



proceeding^to a discussion of the . relations between community integration, 



communication and political activity. 




DEFINITION 



The Mags-Interpersonal Continuum + ' 

♦Communication media can be ranked as being Relatively' more "mass 11 or "inter- 
it , % 

personal." Using a set of defining characteristics of the message, audience and 

> 

institution through which the communication takes jplace-r-f ee'dback opportunities, 
use br jargon, opportunities for entry, etc. — one can develop a continuum that 
runs from ideal "mass" to ideal "interpersonal" communication. (The complete 
set of characteristics and description of the continuum can T?e found in Reagan, 
1978; ,Reagan," 1981.) Mass media would J>e" directed towar^ heterogeneous audiences 
with relatively standardized messages, and full control of the medium, etc. 
Interpersonal communication would be directed at homogeneous audiences, requiring 



lit^e standardization of the message, with opportunities to control the medium 

residing in the receivers, etc. 

In addition to mass and interpersonal there is what Menzel (1971) has 

called "quasi-mass communication." Quasi-mass falls between mass and inter- 

personal on the continuum, consisting of the types of communication and media 

» < 

that serve the purposes of groups that need a more personalized type of communi- 

» 

cation wh£le maintaining a somewhat more standardized form of content and dis- 
tribution. A neighborhood association newsletter, for example, is a medium 
through which many members' can speak to each other but which maintains some 
standards of form, distribution, anA content ,ifi order to guarantee Regular 
publicatiori. « * 

Our attention turns to classifying the media of communication, since it 
isf these that will be of major interest later in trying to relate the use of 



types of^media to political and conmiunity behavior, 'it would take, too long to 

describe in detail the m reasons for defining the folloikng media as mass o,r 

J ' ' \ 

quisi-mass. The reader might, select a few and try to imagine the characteristics 

of the structure .of -**ch one (cost of entry, for example) as well as the messages 



usually presented by each apd the audiences usually attentive to each. 
Examples of mass* media are: 1 

broadcast television * ^ 

broadcast radio ^ 

daily, weekly and Sunday metropolitan newspapers 
r certain cable television uses (broadcast, pay movi^ sports, entertainment) 
f general us*6 magazines (including news magazines) 

movies » - 

books • 

Examples of quasi-mass media are: ^ v 

certain cable TV uses (public access, 4ata exchange) 
. trade maga^nes (to which professionals have access) ^ 
prof £ssiona\ journals A 
newsletters ^ 

memos " <* S x ~ ; 

church bulletin*' 1 

specialized nfcwspapersf J - . 

A mode^ which included communication effects would not only use mass- 
dia, t^fedch have traditionally been good predictors of political activity, " 
bar vould also use quasi-mass media. 

Political Participation \ 0 

( x 

. It seems that the definition of political' i&rticipation is as varied as 

, thfe studies about the subject (and this study will not break that tradition). 

Researchers have u£e<fvarious terms to describe political actions: "political 

activity/ 1 "pdlitical befyav∨" and "political participation," Some never 

define^political behifrior, stating that there is electoral politics and other 

formfi,of political behavior (Kraus & Davis, 1976). i Some focus on political 

knowledge • and attitudes^rather than behavior (Kli 

294; Stfhoenfeld, 1979; Schoenfeld, et al. , 1979)'. 

and electoral support activity (Jackson^Befeck,| 1979 

.politics (Acoc> & Scott, 1980)/ % 

b > . I ( 




Tiahenor, 1972, pp. 265- 
ome/use an* index of voting 

{ ' 

or passive 'and active 



The indexes of political behavior all revolve around electoral politics 
and, bear a striking resentence to Matthews and Prothro's "Political Partici- 
patiou Scale" (in Robinson, et al., 1973. pp. 427-43Q). 

As will be noted later in the discussion of the relations between media 
.use, community integration and political activity* there is a need to distin- 
guish between voting as an Indicator of political activity and other ty$es of 
political activity* This distinction stems from: first, the literature shows 
clearer relations when using voting as the criterion variable than other 

0 - - 

activity; and second, there is a logical difference between voting and other x 
activity. Voting involved a right — often considered a duty — that can be 
exeputed. secretly , and. can express with relatively little effort support for » 

\ 

a political candidate or issue. Other political participation involves tangdbl 

public\ action. Obviously petitioning add canvassing involve, the committment* of 

\ ' " * 

time as N well as exposing one's political belfeJfs to public scrutiny, alb'eit 

V. • ' ' ' ' 

teome of these publics may be very small in number . But even the simple act 

r 

of s writing one*s name on a petition involves making a public commitment and 

f 

placing one's beliefs on public record. ' ' ♦ 

So for purpose^ of this study political participation will encompass 
voting, and political participation (j*hich will include activity for major 
and minor parties, candidates and issues).. 

( 

Community Integration 

• From social movement theory to Communication models, the phrase "sen^e^ 
of community" has been used but not defined. McLaughlin (1969),^ in defining * 
a social movement, included ag essential to the movement organization a sense 
of community. Granovejtter (1973) proposed that organizations are created" 
more easily where there is a free flow of information and ideas within a 
group, noting that this free flow takes on a "sense of .community . " (p. 1373) 



In discussing the udes of CB radio, Gatseos and West (1979) and Dannefer and 
Poushinsky (1977) each include creating a greater sense of community as a 
beneficial consequence. 

In the social movement and protest area* the community variables' dis- • 

• - # ) 

cussed usually revolve around those that relate to the feelings of integration 

_ • f ' s 

within a community: primary group ,(family, friend or ^neighborhood) integration 

(iSbac, etal.; 1980), or community attachments — talking with fiMends and ; 



neighbors (Useem, 1980)/ 



^Doolittle and^ MacDonald (1978) developed a ^ense of Community' 1 settle j 

t I 

which, according to their factor analysis, tapped six* facets underlying thq 

concept: supportive climate, family life cycle/ safety , information ,inter-l « 

i 

action, . neighborly integration and localism. Interestingly, it is the t \ 

' ' 1' 

* structural factors that explained most of the variance in jt heir scale: "sup- 
portive climate" included items like length of residence and number of people 

* * 

known; "family life cycle" focused on household Sise and age of family members; 
these two factors accounted for a majority of their explained variance. But 
these factors ^re at odds with the manner in which sociologists perceive 
■ community. Parsons (1960) and Scheter (1972) both point out that community 
is a state that mediates between tfce individual or family and other social 
institutions. Although localism is a structural aspect that they admit plays 
a role in the existence of community it is the identification with the community 
that gives community substance (Scherer, 1972, pp. 26ff). Cans (1967) supports 
the .position that mere 'structural aspens do not define a community; "in fafct, 
identification with bousing and old family attachments actually impedes community 
involvement (pp. v 149, 401). Isaac, et al. (1980) found- that family , friet\d, and 
neighborhood integration were .separate predictive constructs. 

Abel, et<al. % (1960) developed.an alternative "Sense of Community" scale 
tjjat falls more in line with a concept of community as a state rather than 

. 8 .■ 



consisting of structural aspects, (In fact, the structural aspects used, by 
Doolittle and MacDonald can be employed" as predictors 0/ community integration. 
This will be discussed later.) Abel, et al. found that the items generated in 
their in-depth interviews related primarily to feelings of belongings in the 
community. 

This study defines community integration as-' feelings of belongiag in 

and feelings of attachment to the community. Jetause- there is a localism , 

I ' 

'aspect to community,^ attachment to the physical locale in which a person 



resides is our definition of attachment to a community. 



Cause 



Since the model of interest will involve not only interrelations between 
media use, community integration, demographic, and political activity variables, 

but at the process in which t£?se variables operate, it will fre. important to 

' c * 
develop a model that defines causal relations among the variables. 

• • 
Causality has been distinguished by three factors by Asher (1976, p. 11): 

1) covariation between two variables; 2) time ordering;' and 3) elimination of 

other possible causes. The covariation and time ordering will be posited in i 

the theoretical development of this paper. Covariation will be^ tested 

in the analysis of the data to fit the model. And other possible causes will * 

be considered as part of the analysis: ijf unexplained variance is large and* 

^ * i ■ 

systematic then one would conclude that other possible* causes have not been 

y .. 

included in the model. Thus, cause will be a mixture of theoretical develop- 
ment of expectted caudal relations with confirmation or rejection based on the 
analysis . 

" 1 

Having defined the concept* of interebt we can pow turn to building a 
causal model of political actiJity^. i 



BUILDING THE MODEL 

There are tjhree areas of interest from which a predictive* model of f 
political activity will be built: comaunity integration, media use, and 
demographics. Community integration's importance l^es in the positive 
relation between feeling a p.art of the community and active participation . . 
in the community, both social and political. Media use is iifiportant because 
of its ability to open avenues of expression and, thus enhance political 
activity and community integration. Demographics are considered for two 
reasons: first, one must at least consider the effect of characteristics 
that one must carry through one's liie; and second, other acquired character- 
istics have been shown to relate *to political activity. Actually, there are 



d^mi 



fpw consistent demographic predictors/ 

I . * 

Relation of Community Integration to Political Activity 

^ People who feel more a part of the community are more likely to use the 

^community's services (Young and Wilmot, 3-962), feel that (hey understand other 

cultural and artistic differences within the community (Posner, 197.4), have 
t * 

a reduced fear of crime — especi^ft^y among the elderly (Yin, 19Q0) , and be x 
'less* self-destructive (Durkheim,^ 1951). i 

Being integrated into the community also means that one is more likely to 
participate in political activity. Lazarsfeld, et al. (196,8) pointed out * that 
those who w*ere more interested in community affairs were more likely. to vote 
than those whose Jpteres t was low. In a study of public affairs in Swindon, 
England, Croll and Husband (1975) also found that those who felt more a part 
of the community and had more interest in the community in general also par- 
ticipated more politically. Hunter .(1§53), in his study of power in the 

urban community, f ound* thdt those who felt v a part qf the community and who 

.> . - # - 

participated in communityVaf fairs also were more likely to be those in power 



in the community. ^S&£\ 

it: 



Isa^c, et al. (1980), in the Qnly quantitative study of causal -relations 
betweto community integration and political activity known to the author, 
found that family, friend and neighborhood integration related positively to v 
political protest activity. Community integration was found to be U stronger 
.predictor than demographics, s 
While only * studies of community fnteg^ation and political activity 
are available, there is a consistent pattern of higher community integration 
- leading po more political activity— ranging through all types of activity, 
from yoting to political protest. Community integration- is a relevant element 
in a model predicting political activity, and it suggests the following hypo- 
theses: 

Hla: Community integration is a positive direct cause of votiag. 

Hlb: Community integration* is a positive cause of political 
participation. 

But community integration does not affect political activity in a vacuum. 
As noted above, communication is essential to building community integration. 
Communication is also a predictor of political activity. We will first review 
the relation betweeTT communication and po^Litidal activity and then return to 
explore communication's role in predicting' community integration. 

Relation of Communication to Political Activity 

Communication "might be* used in two ways to affect political behavior: 
. first, it can make available to the citizen political -information through * 
which political decisions would be made; and, second, it can be use^ as a 
persuasion tool to influence political behavior. * ' * 

Editorial limits are loosed on the 'masd&media by editors as a control 
,,of information flow through which mass mefiia "gatekeepers' 1 may determine, who 
remains in power. Donohue, et al. (1972) summarized "gatekeeping" function 



of the mass media and foundj that a local news story does not result from the 

\ 1 j 



needs of the audience, but from the limfts imposed by the bureaucracy of the 
industry and the perceptions of what the editor t'hinks is true. 

,The mass media are relatively l^ss useful in achieving political" conver- 
sion (McCombs, 1972). Rather ttiati the mass media leading to change in cam- 
paign decisions, McCombp fotmd that .those who are more identified witfi a 
major party are heavier users of mass media than are those with -low identifi- 
cation>or who are neutral, i.e*, people who have made a campaign decision 
then turn to the mass media. Mass media serve as useful tools in mustering 
the loyal partisans to the polls and in reinforcing theif parry identification. 
Kraus and Davis (1976), reviewing the "classic 1 /^ voting studies, also 

found that the mass media do not provide a conversion effect, but are. primarily 

i * 

reinforcers of those currently^ supportive of the political status quo. Per- 
sons outside the traditional political arepa, especially .shifting voters, are 



the least exposed to^mass media. However, there is evidence; that heavier 



mass media use increases voter turnout. Studies of political advertising in 
bass media also seem to shew, the same effect. While recall of information 

* y 

can be enhanced^ by advertising, the less partisan voter is not converted by 
the ads. ■ - "**~\ ■ * 

The proposition mass media <are effective in reinforcing existing 

political partisanship is supported in\eceijt works by Roberts (1979) and 
Jackson-^ck (1979) . 

While the 1 use of mass media causes increases in political knowledge or 
the use cof specific political .topics,' it cannot be linked to political) con- 
version. The* effects of mas s 4 media use seem to be limited to: 1) i^riasing 
general' levels of voting; and 2) reinforcing and mustering these already 
identifying support fo'r a -candidate, jiarty or issue. 



ntltyl 

4^ 



what about those outside the mainstream of American politics? The 
development^of a competitive party or system requires communication that 

I o ' 



involves edsier access £o feedback^ systems , smaller, more homogeneous audiences, 
i\e. , quasi-mass communication. Tlje need forTsuch communication is clearer ' 
when the system is* to be overturned ar there is a direct attempt to change 
existing ideology (for a* description of -communication uses' fox; social move- 
ments, see Reagan, 1981). The, need for. such commpnication among potential rit^r 
party members is not as clear and has-been given little attention in the litera- 
ture. % f / K \ 1 %( 

Blacks (who are also a, large part of another dissatisfied group: the 
poor) have 'found that the two major parties have ignored their economic tand 
political problem!, especially at the community level ("New Party," I960). \ 
This spurted the develtfprrient of a niw party (unnamed by the reporter) whose' 
goals include, promoting ^ndidates and becoming involved in community organi- J 
zatiqnal Activities * (including protest marches) . Quasi -mass and interpersos^ 
communication use' was most; effective in developing th^s new - party and its 
attendant? protest activities. The use of press releases to the mass media 
came after thfe core of two ^tiwusand members had already defined' the party's- 

goals and ideology. Then th6 need was to recruit the "mass" suppott necessary 

* # ' ' :. t 

for state and national' act i^*ities. . - j. 

Given the relative uselessneSs of mass media in assisting those outside 
the existing power' structure l%ads us to infer that other types of communica- 
tion % are necessary. It seems clear that when one begins to compete with, those* 
An power, one is less likely to receive mass media coverage (see Gitlin, 1980).. 

. « . ■ .. . 

Further, the mass- media are relatively useless until an isSue becomes 7 n °te- 
worthy 11 (see Rada, 1977). 

When t|yitig" td find the media that are useful for developing new 'politioWL 
ideas, we can take a cue £ran fche literature on the dissemination of innova- 
tions. + Af E^r all, the purpose of developing a competing party, candidate of 
issue iH*ce introduce a new idea to the public — one tfiat will be likeiy to be | 



accepted. Katz (1962) shoved. the importance of . the use of non-miss media in 
the ^is^semiTnation of new .agricultural practices to f amJers *nd new drugs amofig 
docjprs. Wt^ile mass media conveyed information, there ^as a need. for both 
groups to use\other' fortns of information ill acquiring acceptance" ^fHElie ntfw 
ideas* friends^ neighbors', colleague^ and specialized journals (uses of " • 
interpersonal and quasi-mass jn^dia) . While interpersonal information is' use-. ^ 
'ful in dissemination through the "two-step" flpw, Rogers (1962) found that 

interpersonal -communication "contributed more to the Explanation *of the Variance 

' ' ' . • . 

in accept^nce^of innovation than did mass communication. For the Acceptance * v 

of an idea in an engineering academic community, Dahling <1962) noted especially- 

the importance of "centers" of inf 9 mat ion. exchange. To the extent tfcat non,- 

* . * ' * * 

traditiohal political participation parallels innovation acceptance, quasi- 
pass media use is more important Xhan mass media use. 1 
*« The -forego^ig discussion suggests that heaviet mas^ media use is related 

• " • y* v 

to increased voting turnout, vofcing bj^Lng the easiest fo.rm'of political behavior 

and phe o»e to which more people are culturally predisposed^ But it also, suggests 

* 

>that' other types pi participation are related to relatively less use of mass 
medi£ and more usfe of quasi-ma«a media. Keep in miiid th^t^Junong both groups, 



those who support major parties and those' who do not, activity besides voting 
iyrelat^d tck heavier quasJHMA mcjj^ia ,use. This is true of the- 'f^ri^ar group 
because s they find the mass^PK less useful in fostering change. It does not 
mean that mass media; are hot important or that they will have a negative effect 
on political par ticipati on. I-t just-raeanrf that" mass us€^will be- relatively less 

important than it is for voting. Indeed,' on^ would still expect a positive 

i 

relation between mass use and political participation because fhe mass me4Aa 

are still useful for. engaging ma^s support. 

Since all types bf media use are expected to cause both types of political 

? ** ' ^ , in- 

activity the following hypotheses are sugg^^d: 



*' Media use (all types) is- a positive direct cause of voting. 

( • ' K 

fl 2b: Media use is a positive direct cau^ of political participation. 

But^ the use of eacVmedium is expected to have a relatively greater or lesser < 

effect ch^ending on the tjrpe of political activity. /Thus:- 

H2c: Mass use is a, stronger predictor of voting than is quasi-mass. 
* » *•* * , 

H2d:VQ^si-mass u8e i 8 a stronger predictor of political participation 
* than is mass use. ^ * 

t ^ • • 

Exposure vs. Use v 

question arises about the appropriate operationalization of media use — 
should media use be measured as exposure to a particular type of medium (e.g., 
hours of television use) or should one determine if ^:he medium was used for a 
specific purpose (e.g., u$ing television for political information rather than 
entertainment)? Both methods haye been used. Hours of television exposure 
was useS as ; a predicto^of public affairs knowledge and Black political militant 
behavior (Tan & Vaughn, 1976). But other studies (Q'Keefe and Liu, 1980, e.g.) 
first asked which s<5tirces were, relied on f or ^o^i^ical^Jpfprination and then 
tried those response^ to political bahaviof , principally voting, also finding 
significant 'relations. - 

I Whicti measure to use might relate to what one is trying to prove: select 
exposure, if one is expecting a relation between exposure and politi<fal Activity, 
or select use if one is ejecting the relation to be w^.th use. One might be 
tempted to think that it is logical. t;hat unless a medium were used^for political 
information it cannot be expected to have $n effect on political behavior. This 
is the logic behind 'th* operationalization of media use as use of a medium for 
"How much the respondent counts on television for making up, their onind about" 
^who to vote' for t M etc/ (0 'Keefe and Liu, 1980, p.< 125).* • 4 

N 1 

When one considers causal relations, however, what little research has 

-» 

been done on causal effects of media use on political attitudes and activity 
% • • • t 



suggests that iaedia exposure precedes political activity while use may, in 

fact, be caused by preceding ppl^tic»l attitudes*. 

\ 

One caudal |palysi8 of political attitudes and media u§e suggests that 
"use is the resultj ^ p lf Previously held attitudes. Kimsey and Atwood (1970) 
found that earlier, at»ticu<j^&" w£r,e Jjetter -predictors of later exposure to 
ma^s media politicai^^HSSgs "about Democrats than mass media use was of 




nj- 



attitudes toward Democra^; and, that earlier attitudes toward Democrats 
was a better predictor of later attitudes than was media use* This suggests 
that the use of media for*specific political information is a result of 
previously held political attitudes. -This supports a mo.del that .uses exposure 
to medik as the relevant element to predict later political activity. (From, 
this polht both "exposure" and*, ^use" will be employed as "exposure" to a 
medium. ) \^ . ^ - r _ 

, In addition $b opera tioualizing media use as exposure ^ a question arises 

> • ,v 

about whether or 'not all* electronic and print media should be lumped toother 
as "mass media." . Conway %t al. (1981) found that news medijf use could\be 
either separated (treated as two factors — prijit and electronic) or cfombined; 
both solutibns provided high loadings? in their factor analysis. However ^the 
separation into the two components explained an additional tventy percent y 
of the variance. For this reason it seems thepx£t£cally reasonable to 
separate mass use into: * "electrofc||U^nass use" and "print media^use.'' This 
distinction will be considered vali,d and retained if it proves useful in* the' 
analysis of. the model (construct validity). • ' " . 

Communication, and Community Integration * 1 

One can predict dense of community or community integration from several 

perspectives. Two will/pe considered here: media use and demographics. + 

■ f * - ' ' 

The c*search done/on the relatioji of „ types-' of media used to one's inte- 

gration in a cojnmunitjy suggests that heavier use of mass media is related to 

1 i » 



a lower sense of co mtninl ty, while heavier use of more personal media, such as 

quasi-mas^, is related to a higher sense of community* 

• Mass "media are relatively- less useful than other media for conmruhity** 

integration because they botpmunicate i principally "newsworthy" events. The 

'local issue, the personal conversation or small group interaction is not 

recorded in the'masa media, i.e., the mass media are ^ot useful for local 

* ** 
organization. 

Even in the small town the availability of mass media can thwart the 

\ i _ / 

continuity, of community integration (Vidich and Bensman, 1977), Local 
personk, especially local politicians, because oi the importation of 'outside 
information^ no longer trust fhemselves or local experts for cctenunity 
decisions. This hel^s erode confidence In the community. Thus, more 
reliance on mass media would Telat'e to a lower fueling of community integration. 
• y In a study of the relation of "community involvement to radio utfe? Surlin 
f (1977) found that involved citizens were less exposed to radio. Those more 
involved would be niore likely to use media that allow some form of receiver 
^control (such as quasi-mass). +J 

If mass media cannot help tfie individual communicate with the community, 
• what can? We need to look at media that are more open to personal control. 
Canovetter (1973) proposed that interpersorial associations, especially 
^associations among, those with whom one has weak ti^s, those extending beyond 
close friends and family » are, important in contributing, to the flow of infor- 
mation and ide^as in a community. Conrath and Thompson (1972) believe that 
**tiew technologies are creating new forma of communication which are neitj^r 
mass not interpersonal and which can help integrate an individual into the 
community. These would be quasi-mass media. 

Thus, heavier mass media use would be expected to lead to lower community 
integration while quasi-mass use would do the .opposite. Thus:' * 
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H3a: Media use is a .direct cause of community integrat^p; mass 

use is negative while quasi-mass is -positive. " *• 

■ ' ' /.•'''.,••-. 

Demographic Predictor of Community Integration 

In the s£udy of political protest 'orientation by Isaac^et al. (1980) 
the model included demographic factors which were used to predict family, 
friend and neighborhood integration. A single ^variable significantly p*e- 

dieted all. three and that was age. The other three demographic variables 

V ' # 

considered wer* education ,Mncome and occupational status. Older persons 

jrere more likely to be integrated the community. 

Age is also related because of changes in media use that are ^related ' 

to changes in the life cycle. Dimmick, et al. (1978) proposed that media 

uses varied through several stages in life. For example, early adults may 

r 

use television news for relaxation while older persons may seek mpre serious 
news . 

( 

Warren (1978) reported that the most important factors in predicting^ 
cpmjrunijty integration were homogeneity and mobility. Mobility is related 
to age; very young persons are restricted to the local community by Ttum: 
parents and lack of access to'autos; older persons are restricted because'- 
of physical and economic limitations. *" ^ 

» r 

Bill these earlier studies did not consider a broader demographic: 
length of residence. Age might rebate to community integration, but one * 
cannot easily see how merely living longer makes one more a part of a 
cotnmunity, whereas length of residence provides the link bAween age and 
community. Having L^ed, longer one may have resided longer in a community 
and thus had an opportunity to became ^involved with the area and its people. 
Which variable is more important would depend on which 1% a relatively * * 
stronger predictor. 

■ „ - '. ' > 

1 O 
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Reagai^frd Abel (1980) . found that while age was a significant predictor 
of sense of <id|punity, another variable— highly* related to age—was a stronger 
predictor: aentth of residence in the corammity. ' Other studies '•hat found % 
age to be a strong predictor may hkve^ been taping a component "of length 'of 
residence. 

For this study iWth of residence will be used as the sole demographic- 
predictor of comnmnityNgfntegration. ^ 

*H3b: Lengthr^oL residence is a^po&itive direct cause of community 
integration. \ 

b S ° ^ identi ^ ed coltanunit y integraticm and media use (electronic 

l - mass, print mass and quasi-miss) as predictors of political activity, and, 

media use tod length of residence as predictors of community^n^cration. A 
more complete modtfl should also\include the demographic predictors of" 
political activity and comnnin£cat\f.oa. 

Demographic Predictors of Political Activity , 

^ In addition to* their discussion o£ media use and political activity, 
f fcraus and Davis (1976) also summarised demographic relatiGns to political 
activity. They found a single consistent predictor: educatlotov^JIigher 
education leads to higher political activity. While other variables (race, 
socio-economic status, for example) may have been shown to be related to ' * 
political activity as well as- media use, education is the single consistent 
predictor . t This is probably due to the fact that education is either related 
; to or is a major component of the^ other variables: income is related to — 
education, income is related to race, education is a component of status, etc. 

In the Isaac, et*al. (1980) analysis of causal elements predicting pro- 
test activity edu$atipn was the strongest* predictor (the set of four demo- 
graphic Variables alao included age, income and occupation). 
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It seems reasonable tfi add education^ to the mo|eX as a predictor of 
political activity, and adds these hypotheses predi^ing political activit y: 
H4a: Education is a positive direct oaiis^jof v?ting. 
H4b: Education is a positive direct' curiae of political participation. 

, Demographic Predictor of Media Exposure \ % \ 

The relation of various dembgraphic characteristics to media exposure 

t Si i 

has not been consistently supported. Low socio-ecotiomjic -status has been 
* associated with heavier use of television and lower use i of newspapers 
(Martin, et al., 1976). Differences based' on race have %e en. noted by 
Greenberg, et- al. (1970), and Coinstock and Cobbey (1978), Even position in 
the life cycle (Dinnnlck/ et al; , 1978) and geographic location (§haV atid 
-Riff, 1979) have been shown to be\ related to differences ^tn media use. 
Although these studies purport to demonstrate relations between various 
demographic characteristics! and media exposure, generally such relations 
have not been Consistent across ali studies, or Siey" can explained as 

* > i. ' 

representing relations based on other characteristics. Foi^ example,- while 

9 • * " i , 

rice was noted, as* a significant cause of media exposure, Al|en and, Bielby 
(^979) question whether this is truly because of race differences, op — as 
their stud)y^hoyed — was really based on differences in socio-economic "status f 

Kraus. and^Payis (1976) in trying to overcome the lack pf consistency , 
in deioographic indicators proposed that education was the only consistent 
predicter of media use. This is suppprted in recent research by Aj/en (1983,) / 
f Who\f^und that, among his Rred^ctors of television exposure, education was 
the only sign^ficarit predictor (the other demographics included were: *age, 
occupational status axfd income). 

The above studies have focused on t;he mass media, ignoring quasi— mass 
exposure.. Hpw^ver, lacking other evidence, it \s proposed tbat education is, * 

'20 . ... 
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the only demographic thai: can be- used as., a reliable causal element in pre- , 

f~ ' , ' •-*>••.,.-. 

^.-dieting media use, -and this relation shall be added to the model, and the 

~ , i * * 

appropriate hypotheses are: 

• ' . - — .f , 

H5a: Education is a positive direct cause pf mass media use. 

5 9 

R5b: Education is a positive direct cause frf ^quasi-mass use. 

* . * » ■ 

Causal Model With Types of Media and Types of Political Activity 

figure 1 diagrams the causal relations betwe'eri areas of consideration 
specified in the hypotheses generated above. The model includes specific 
relations between media type, (quasi-mass, and ^print and electronic mass), 
type of political activity (voting and political participation), community 
integration and the two demographic predictors (education and length of 
residence) . 



Figure 1 about h^re 
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fiased on the foregoing discussion and hypotheses development we expect 

[■ \ 

the following: 1) education is a positive c£use of the three types of madia 
use an* the two types of political activity; )2) mass and quasi-mass media 

■ ■ I , 

•use are positive pauses^ of- voting and political participation, although, mass • 
is a stronger cay3e of voting, and qjiasi-mass is a stronger cause of political 
participation; 3) length of residence is a positive cause of community inte- 
gration; 4) community integration is a positive cause o'f both political 
activity variables; and 5) the media^lfee variables Are causes of. community 
integration, with mass a negative cause, and quasi-mass positive. " 

I To some extent the causal t relations ar^ imposed upon, the model. It 
makes little sense to look at political participation^ causing media use, 
unless our interest is in increasijig audience size for a progAm producer 



or advertiser. The interest in this study is to look at factors that cause 

political behavior. Determining factors that cause change in the politick. 

structure can be used in' a, strategy by groups attempting to change the 

political structure — as in the replacement of a useless political party. 

Because our primary interest is in predicting political activity all variabl 

used in the model will be linked as causal elements of voting and political 

•participation. Though there is no theoretical link between length ofy a 

residence and the two political activity variables, nonetheless, the model 

ft 

include these paths. * ' 

The data gathered and analysis used to test the model are ^scribed in 
the^next section. 



METHOD 



- Data Gathering 

A questionnaire was developed as a personal interview instrument for 
the "Media Environment Study" at Michigan State University. [Funded by 
National Science Foundation Grant #DAR-7910614, principal investigators: 
Dr. Thomas F. Baldwin and Dr. John D. Abel.] The general instrument was 
developed in relation to major research questions arising from the "Media 

Environment Study." These dealt with comparisons across different media 

r 

environments (cities with many choices of media, like Detroit, and those 
with fewer choices, like McAlestgr, Oklahoma^ of perceived uses for the 
major mass media (TV, Radio and Newspapers). The additional questions 
relating to political participation, community integration and other media" 

4 

use were introduced by this author. ■ 1 
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* , Measurement of Variables 

' ; • ' h ' • V . 

Demographics ' ' ' * 

\ ; . I 

The two demographics used in the model were:' length of residence *in 

n . > 

the community (years); and education (highest level obtained: less than 

(• • 

8th grade, 8th, some high school, high school diploma, some college, college 

4 * 

degree, some graduate school, graduate degree — Associate or trade degrees 

. ' beyond high school w^re coded as: some college). 

In addition, the following were also assessed as descriptive statistics 

of the^ sample: age (years); whether the residence was owned or rented; 

respondents marital status (married or not); income <in increments of 

0 $5,000 from "$0 - $4,999" through "$5,000 and over"); gender; and race. 

* 

- \ 

Media Use * 

. \ 

Media use was operationalized as exposure or time usigg the media. The ^Js 
following were considered mass media: television, radio, movies (number seen 
^ ; ^ in previous month), weekly and daily newspapers, and magazines (number read 

regularly) . 

Some indicators of mass media exposure were indexed: TV exposure — 
*, respondents were asked by day-parts the number of minutes .they watched TV 
on the previous day and* the previous Saturday or Sunday. Average weekly 
TV use was computed by: 5 x (previous day total minutes) + 2 x (previous 
Saturday or Sunday total minutes) ■ total weekly minutes (TV use). Media 
exposure generally focused on the- previous day sine* it was reasoned to 
a more reliable estimate of. exposure. Allen (1981) found that previous day 
estimates of media exposure were the most reliable, k a specific day next most 
> A reliable, and average day the least reliable. Previous day an^ specific day 

had reliability coefficients of .85 and .83 for exposure estimates over two 
*^ points in time, and average day was .71 in Allen's study. 
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• * 

Radio exposure was assessed in the same way as was TV exposure. 

< I * 

Newspape/ use was measured in two ways: da^Lly and Sunday exposure was 
indexed stmilar to TV and* radio: 6 x (previous day's daily exposure) + 
(Sunday exposure) - Total jninutes newspaper exposure. Weekly paper consump- 
tion was total minutes read in the previous week* All estimates were for 
local papers. _ 

The following were quasi-mass: trade and professional journals (minutes 
read, previous $/eek) , newsletters (read/ do not), and church bulletins (read/ 
do not) fc ^ \ 

CommutELty Integration I*** , 

Community integration was assessed using the Sense of Community Scale 
(Abel, et al. , 1980), Seven items^ measured feelings of belongingnese and- 
neighborliness. Each item has five responses: strongly agree through 
strongly disagree. This is a summated scale comprising a single score with 
a range of 7-35 (higher scores indicating, a higher sense of ! community) . 
l^el, et al. report reliability for their entire scale (which includes a 
total of 19 items that also measure community activity and tolerance) as 
an alpha of .82. The present study found'that the 7-item scale had an alpha 
of .77 with all item-total corrected correlations in excess of .43. 

♦ K / 

Voting 

* Voting behavior was assessed with the following three variables: 1) did 
respondent vote in the 1976 presidential election? 2) in the 1978 congressional 
election? 3) in the last local election? These three indicators of voting 
behavior were dichotomized as did (1) or did not (0) vote, and summed to form 
an index of vop^o^behavior with a range of 0-3. The scale had an* alpha of 
.73 with each variable having item-total correlations in excess of .56. 
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Political Participation 
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Political participation was also indexed, this time with items similar 
to those used by Matthews and Prothro (in Robsinson, et al. f 1973). ^bwever# 
questions were altered to assess participation with minor parties knd indepen- 
dents. ^Respondents .were asked: 1) whether they had tried to get a candidate 
on the ballot; 2) whether they had 'given money, attended raJLlies or canvassed 
for Democrats or Republicans; 3) whether they had triedNio get an issue on 
the ballot; and 4) whether they had given money, attended rallies or canvassed 
for independents or minor parties. These four items were summed Change 0-4) 
to form a single scale of political participation. This scale had an alpha 
of .57 and item-total correlations in excess of .312. This lower alpha / is 
not unusual for a scale with so few items (Nunnally, 1978) 



Sampling 

Seventeen United States cities were selected: 



Buffalo, SD 
Eureka, NV 
Augusta, AK 
Tell City, IN 
McAlester, OR 
Liberal, ( KS 
Missoula, MT 
Quincy, IL 
Albany, GA 



Manchester, NH 
Cedar Rapids, IA 
Mesa, AZ 

Randalls town, MD 
Clovis, CA 
Detroit, Ml 
Dallas, TX * 
Portland, OR 



Personal interviews were conducted by Market Opinion Research of Detroit 
which used a cluster sampling method, with a maximum of six respondents in a 
cluster. The lowest sample size in a pity was 75 and the highest was 121. . 
Interviews were conducted in the selected cities from June 17 through July 26, 
1980. ' 
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% \ • * Sample Data 

4 ' . * . 

Interviews were completed with 1828 respondents. Almost half (48. 8%) . 

were male; 53.5 perceht had annual household incomes at or above $15,000; 

84.1 percent ^we re White, 13.0 percent Black; 39.1 percent had some college 

education br more; 68.0 percent were matried; 79.2 percent lived in a house, 

5.6 percent in a mobile home and- 14. 3 percent in an apartmfentj 71.9 percent 

gowned their residence; 19.2 percent lrved in rural areas?. 



Model Analysis 



The model develpped above lends itself logically to an analysis applying 
the maximum-likelihood approach. This approach is appropriate since it does 
several things: 1) it takes into account sizeable measurement error often 
encountered in social science, 2} several equations can be analyzed simul- 
taneously (for example, in the present model, the several equations relating 

• * 

variables to both voting and political participation as well as the equations 
relating measurement variables to theoretical variables); and 3) where there 
are problems with the model the analysis can indicate which parts \o£ the 
model are causing the .poor fit and suggest 'changes for a better model (See, 
variously: JoreSkog & SorJ>om, 1977; Joreskog & Sorbom, ^978; Long, 1976; 
Kluegel, et al., 1977; Maruyama & McGarvey, 19JJ0) . 

A computer program developed by Joreskog and Sorbom (1976) called LISREL 
(Linear Structural Relations) is designed specif ically, fjpr analyzing a model 

through the maximum-likelihood approach. It is this program that will be 

• , * • * 

used to analyze the theoretical model presented above. , 

f * 

The program 'requires a set of parameter specifications for the theoretical 

model ^ks well as sets of indicators, of each of the theoretical variables 

(ttte measurement model). The theoretical and measurement models are specified 

in Figures 2 and 3. Pigure 2 presents just the variables used in the model. 
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The circles contain the theoretical variables which are connected bj paths \ 
indicating the causal, relations. The rectangles contain the measurement ^ 
variables, 'those used to operationalize^'t*^ theoretical \Aiables, with paths 
indicating which measurement variable is used' as an indicator of which 
theoretical variable. The measurement variables are those discussed earlier 
4 in thitf section; Figure* 3 contains the model in complete notational farm, 
with coefficients and indicators of measurement error entered into the 
model. Table^ 1 and. ,2> contain, complete definitions of the parameter 

f \ 

specification^ in Figure 3. » 
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, ^ Figures 2 and, 3 and Tables 1 and 2 

'* ^ t 

• » about here * 1 

Note that the ^odel ia Figure 3 contains not only specification of the' 
variables of interest, but also the error associ ated i l th measurement (e.g., 
e l* e 2^ as we ^ a ^ error associated with each set of theoretical equations 
(e.g., ^, ^ 2 ). Each — for both indicators of theoretical variables and 
pfths within the theoretical model — has an associated coeff icent that is the 
weight used in the estimating equation for that part of the model. For 
example, the relation between print mass use and daily/ Sunday paper exposure 
is: (r^) + e^* Likewise, the theoretical model has an estimated 

set of weights. For example, the estimate of community integration is: 

n 4* 0 41 (f| l 5 + 8 42 tr\p + S 43 ^n 3 ) + .Y 6 (S 2 > + £4* (The mlnus °* tbe 
gr 8 in Figure 3 is due to- the fact that the 8 matrix appears on the left side 

of the estimating^equation. ) u $ 

"l 

In addition to the model accounting fot measurement error, it can also 

■* t > w 

account for correl^ttfcd error terms, whicih assess underlying systematic variance 

that is not specified in relations in the model. The decision' to allow error 
v 
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terms to vary or not vary together may coflte from two perspectives. First, 
- there may be compelling theoretical reasons to allow fcovariance among error 
terms. For example, Alien (1981) allowed the measurement error for his time- 
one measures of media exposure to vary with the tims-two errors since 'there 
was reason to suspect related errors through the use of the s ame measure cnjer 
* time. (In fact, his results indicate the errors were unrelated.) "Second, 
one may allow qovariance among error in order to allow the model to fit the 
data more precisely and thus obtain an overall model that provides a better 
^ general fit. This has been done* by Isaac, et al. (1980) who first kept 
covariances among errors fixed at zero and then allowed errors to cov^ry, 
one-by-one, until an 'acceptable fit of thejgaodel to the data was obtained. 
There are instances, however, when one"^vl&t^ assumes that measurement errors 
~*are randomly distributed and proceeds with fitting the model as best as 
possible en this assumption (Acock apd Scott, I960.; Maruyama and McGarvey, 
^1980). I/* f . 

The perspective that this paper takes is Jthat errors will be allowed to 
covary if th^jre is a compelling^reason to* do so; otherwise, the errors will 
^ >e assumed to be randomly distributed (^and uncorrelated. This follows from 
s ^ the first perspective described above. Howeyer, it does not' allow error to 
correlate in order to provide ahette^fit o£ the model — the second per-^ 
spective. There are several reasons for^this^ First , to allow various com-- 
XiMtions of correlated errors ^j>d selecting .the one that provides the best 
fit of the model merely capitalizes on chance. Second, Maruyama and McGarvey 

(1980) point out that such manipulations run the risk of over-fitting the 

* 

data (p*. 508) and violate one of the criteria for judging the fit of the , 
model (See below, !, #odel Criteria 11 ). Thii^d, Matuyama and McGarvey further 
point out that manipulations of the error, covariance parameters uses the 
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USREL analysis for exploration when it is design*^ for confirmatory analysis. 
In Figure 3 the errors in the theoretical variables for media use are allpwed 
to correlate as are the two for.votiag behavior 0|;s). This is because under- 
lying components are expected. The measures of m^dia use are taken from a 
single perspective, 'exposure. Because there>re other factors that may compose 
media use, ^ich as the purposes for which media arefttsed, these other factors 

V 

jnay cut across the distinctions made in this model. Therefore, correlated 
error terms will indicate the importance of such other underlying- factors. 
Likewise, political activity may involve other components- beyond simply an 
active or passive political activity. 

As with error terms for the theoretical model, error terms for the 
measurement model can be allowed to vary together. That has not been done 
for this model. There is 50 theoretical reason as compelling as there was 
for the theoretical variables discussed above. ' 

The results of the LIS^EL analysis will allow us to determine: 1) the 
overall goodness-of-f it of the proposed nKKlel; and 2) the relative usefulness 
of the indicators and the theoretical path coefficients through a significance 
test- (t-ratio) and comparisons of their standardized cpeff icients. The 
hypotheses, of\ours^, can be tested using t-ratios and comparisons of 
standardized coefficients. 

Model Criteria 


There are several criteria by which one determines whether or qot there 

* ^ « • 

is a good fi^pf the mjdel to the data. These include: 1) Is the model 
correctly specified? 2) Is the x test of goodness-of-f it nonsignificant? 
S) Are the first order derivatives of the fixed parameters in the model zero? 
4) Are the residuals of the input mifius the predicted matrix (S f - E) as small 
as possible? 5). Is the explained variance in the theoretical model as high 
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as possible? and 6) Is the standard error fQr the coefficients within the 

model low enough to allow* discriminaf ion b|fcWen coefficients and £ero, i.e., 

are the coefficients significant? The six criteria ^re explained more fully 

in the following paragraphs. 

For a v model to be correctly specified it must provide unique path 

coefficients. Overspecif ication — identifying too many free parameters — will 

, > * 

generate unidentifiable coefficients. The LISREL program will tell the 

researcher if overldentif ication occurs with" the following statement: "THE 

NTH PARAMETER MAY NOT BE IDENTIFIED. 1 ' If this statement is absent one assumes 

the model is correctly identified. 

Usually, the 'goodness-of-f it is tested with a chi-square. One wants a 

value small enough, to produce a probability greater than .05. Unfortunately, 

with large sample sizes it is unlikely that one will obtain a nonsignificant 

chi-square (Joreskog and Sorbom^ 1977, p. 318; Long, 1976, p. 171). This is 

not necessarily bad.^ As sample sizes approach infinity they are unbiased 

with regards to violations of normality assdtoptions (Long, 1976, p. 166). 

In addition, the chi-square is merely an indicator of relative fit of the 

model. Jorefrkog and Sorbom^(1977, 1978) state that a chi-square with a 

probability less than .05 is acceptable with large sample sizes, that one 

merely uses the chi-square as an indicator of hew a change in the model 

affects the ft^t.* 

The first derivatives of th£ fixed parameters should be zero (Joreskog 

« 

and Sorbom,*1978» p. 15). If they are not then it indicates that some' fixed 
"parameters should' be allowed to vary, starting with, the fixed parameter having 
the largest first derivative. ^ 

The residuel njatrix (input minus predicted matrix) should\^ontain 
relatively small values. No specific level fs given, as being too large. 



Joreskog and Sorbom (1978, p. 15) and others (Maruyama and McGarvey, 1980; 

Acock and Scott, 1980; Isaac, et al., 1980) use the residuals as a subjective 

guide to the overall ability of the model to predict the original input-* 

matrix.* Several large residuals, relative to the overall ^matrix, indicate a 

need to restructure the model. As a test of the magnitude of all of the 

repiduala, Maruyama axid McGarvey computed the mean correlation and the mean ' 

residual, excluding diagonal elements. The lower the ratio of the mean 

residual to the mean correlation &e better, since this indicates relatively 

% lower tesiduals. Maruyama and McGarvey ijad a ratio .333. This will be 

used as a guide in teatiife the results in the present study. 

Acock and Scott (1980) used explained variance in their endogenous 

variables as an indicator of the fit of the model. This follows logically 

from the fact LISfeEL accounts for measurement error. Thus, explained' * 

variance in the theoretical model should be relatively high. The explained 
2 

variance (R ) is computed as one minus the residual (1 - £)• Acock and 

Scott found explained variances of 25 percent and 40 percent, in their political 

participation variables. For purpose of the present study, if the explained 

variances of the political activity variables exceed 40 percent we will 

'^ * 1 q 

assume a good -predictive model. / 

Finally, examination of the path coefficients will tell us how useful 

the model i^rtth respect to causal relations. A large number ofv^ncjfisignif i- 

' cant paths may indicate relatively large standard errors and poor explanation 

of the causal elements. . v , 

\ 

LISREL Program Estimates * * ' 

In order to begin the iteration of the LISREL program, estimat^g need 
to be made of most of thfe coefficients in the model. This- vjill do twfc^things: 
- firsts it will heip reduce the time iriVolved in compuAtijfcjij and second it 
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will Increase the precision of the program's solution for the model by pro- 
viding error, estimates for some of tfre fixed parameters, thus, 

nating 

; this source of confound!^ variance from the model solution. 

L 

Estimates fbr the endogenous variables with multiple! indicators w^J.1 
be m^de using factor analyses with a single factor solution. The lambdas 
wjll be estimated wit^the factor scores and the epsilftns will be estimated 
with the residuals for each variable (1-h 2 ). " ^ 

. f - - c ■ " ■ 

w \ Several of the endogenous variables and the two exogenous variables have 
single indicators. *Normally\these would-be estimated as "l.O" with error 
assumed to be zero.- However, ^since some have been created as indexes or 
scales, scale reliability estimates will be used to estimate these coefficient 
• Their^ resfAls' will be used to estimate errors (Winer, 1971, p. 385; Acock 
'and Scott, I9|p). ■ These values will remain fixed. Technically , one need 
only indicate^ some start value, other than zero in order to have a free 
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parameter. Indicating start values merely saves time in running the program. 
However, for fixed^ parameters, such as error estimates far fixed indicators, 
providing start^values will give the program more information and allow a # 
solution that gives greater explaifaed variance In the theoretical model t : 
Start values are contained in the Appendix. 

The matrix to be analyzed will be the correlation matrix. This is done 

for the reasons stated by Maruyama^nd McGarvey (19S0, p. 509): the data 

•i 

are from a single population, crorfs-secfcionally gathered, and — most impojr 
tantly — standardized coefficients are far easier to interpret tha^ar^non- 
standardized coefficients, especially when comparisons of coefficients are 
to be made. Use of the correlation matrix ^lso fits the .theoretical relations 
proposed in the hypotheses. The results will search only for significant 
predictors ^"causes") and relatively larger coefficients. For the .latter 

. tests, ^standardized coefficients are< required. Keep in mind, however, that 

I. 



there afe limitations on the results. Having standardised our units we can 
no ionger go back to the original data, i.e., cannot tjhen say.that a one 
ui^it increase in education would result in an 4^number of units increase 
in voting. Of course, as discussed earlier in the qecti<Jtfc4*f ining political 
activity, different researchers _use different measures of poi^tical^Kehavior . 
So even with unstandai?dized units it is'~ difficult to compare across studies. 
Xn addition to losing the ability, to use th^'originAi data, the use of« * 
standardized units i^j dependent on sample results, namely the standard 
deviations, and are not appropriate for comparisons across sauries because 
the path coefficients may change <as standard deviations change (Blalock, 
1979, p. 482). These limitations app^Ly to the, next section on results of 
the analysis. C ' 

• > •■ • .. 

RESULTS ' J- 

■ , t • ■ ' r . 

Although the primary interest is in the analysis of the 4 causal model 
— * v 

there is some interest in descriptive .results. These results give a basis 

for comparing tl^e present study with results 6f another sample ♦ An additional 

i \ 

reason to present the descriptive results is so that a reader can have the 
complete data necessary to^replicate or extend the present LISREL analysis. 
The means andkstandard deviations are presented in Table 3, and the correla- 
tion matrix ij presented in Table 4« It is only necessary to havefthe 
correlation matrix, and the specifications" of free and fixed model par^metfers* 
and start values (see Appendix) for one to replicate this study. The means 
and standard deviations, however, are necessary if one wishes to perform 
other LISREL analyses such as those employing the covariance or moment . 
matrixes. 
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Tables 3 and 4 about here . } * 



This results section will fpcus on the results of tbi LISREL analysis, 
first reviewing the criteria for acceptance of a good fit of a model to the 
data, and then applying these criteria to the model, noting liow it fits the 
criteria successfully. \ , 

* Having established lan acceptable fit of 'the model the hypotheses will 
-be'^tested with the path coefficients. Finally, other results not expected 
in the hypotheses will' be discussed. Complete Results of the analyses are 
ifontained in Tables 5 and 6. 



.Tables 5 and 6 about here 



The model is acceptable on the first three criteria. It received no 
* error statement; so one assumes that the model is correctly specified. And 

the first order derivatives for the fixed parameters are zero (rounded to t 

• 2 ' 

three decimals). . The x probability level is <.0001, but this is due to 

sample size. tA sample size of 200 in this case wqyld result in a x ot 54 w 
and p >.05.) ; ~ _ % -% -4^ 

It is the final three criteria, though, that demonstrate that the model 
is a relatively good fit of jthe data. Only eight residuals are above t .10 
and only one is above ± .20. The mean absolute residual is .035 and the mean 
absolute correlation is .097 giving 'a ratio of .35, close to that 'of Maruyama 
and McGarvey's .33. Explained variance is dramatically high, 92 'percent and 
5f percent for voting and political participation, respectively. Finally, 
this is a model that has useful coefficients. All except one of the free -* 
' indicator* and most ofc the path coefficients are significantly different from 
ze*o. / 
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These results do not mean that there,, is no Jbetter model to fit the data*. 
In fact, ; there are still problems with the re$*duals associated with years' 
residence; almdst'half of the large residuals are for relations with'years 
residence. And changes in error specifications Wight yield a better fit. 
But these changes would involve some major changes in the theory. So, for 
the present, this model is deeded acceptable. 

Having succeeded in develofting a Relatively good fit for the .overall 

J . " ' ' 

model J we can now turn to examination of the results presented by the LISREL 

estimates. These results ar$ ; contained in Tables 5 and 6, -and the standardized 



estimates are entered into tt\e model in Figure 4. 

• — • • • • _ * 

p ^ • Figure 4 about here ^ 

- 

H - . 

Tests of Hypotheses * 
With suf f icieni variance explained by the mod#l we presume' that two of 
the three conditions for causal relations havp beet^met: 1) time 6rdering 
as proposed by the theory, and 2) elimination of other factors through a 
^sufficiently large amoucjt of explained variance. jjjHow we can test the third 
condition, existence of a relation, by examining t?he model coefficients. 

Comparing Coefficients '/ 

* Some hypotheses deal with the relative strength of the causal relations^ 
Thase are important hypotheses since *&ey attempt to^ohow not only relations, /* 
^but which type of media use is more important t&z which t^pe of social function. 
Therefore, it is wise to discuss how these coefficients will be compared. 

^ifhere one coefficient is significant and another is not, the comparison 
is e*80, the significant coefficient is the stronger. (This has been done 
by Acock and Scott, 1980, p. 68-69.) Acock and Scott proceed to point out ^ 
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the difficulty of stating that one coefficient is greater than another when 
both are significant. 'Measurement error may mean the two are the same. 
Keeping this thought in mind, i.e., beipg cautious about stating one 
coefficient being stronger where the Coefficients ire both significant and 
about the same absolute value, we will, nonetheless, treat the coefficient 
' with the larger absolute value as stronger. Where the relative strength! of 
coefficients fits the theory, the relation serves to provide further support 
for similar research findings. (With such appropriate cautioti,' this is how 
Maruyama and McGarvey, 1980, p. 510, treated coefficients of similar strength. ) 

j 

Predictors pf Political Activity 

Community Integration 

The first set of "hypotheses predicts that community integration is a 
cause of both types of political activity. The coefficient between community 
integration and voting is nonsignificant (-6 » -.03) while that for political 
participation is significant (-8 ■ .19)., The null hypothesis for Hla is 

retained while that for Hlb is rejected. f 

i 

Media Use . 

i 

All three types of media use are significant predictors of voting. Print 
mass use and quasi-mass use #re positive predictors (-6 ■ .37 and .36, respec- 
tively), but electronic mass use is a negative predictor (-6 ■ -.75). The null 
hypothesis of H2a is rejected. Two of the three types of use are significant 
predictors of political participation: print mass use (-6 ■ .32) and quasi- 

use (-6 * .AO). However, electronic mass use is nonsignificant (-6 ■ .13}. 
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The null tjypothesip cannot be rejected for H2b as far as electronic maps ,ujae 

t 

is concerned, but l*t is rejected for print mass and quasi x raass. 

The next two hypotheses deal with the" relative strength of one type of 
media use over another ir* predicting political actlyity. Electronic -mass 

. . ' '36 
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use has the largest absolute coefficient, but it is negative. Print use and 
quasi-mass have virtually the same coefficient. We cannot reject the null 
hypothesis for H2c. However, it is clear that electronic mass use is the' 
strongest predictor, and the fact that it has a negative sign while print upe 
is positive suggests that this hypothesis needs some revision. 

For predictors of political participation there is a problem between 

~ *> 

print and quasi-mass use. Both have significant Coefficients (-g^.32 and .40, 
respect ivefy), but quasi-mass use is only slightly higher than print use. 
Electronic mass use has a nonsignificant coefficient (-6 - .13). Since 
quasi-mass is clearly stronger than electronic mass use and slightly stfonger 
than print mass use, we will reject the null hypothesis for H2d, but we will 



keep in mirrd the closeness of pr^Band .quasi-mass. 



Education 



These hypotheses predict that education is a cause of political activity, 
^e coefficient between education and voting is significant (y - .19), but 
the coefficient between education and political participation is nonsignificant 
(Y ■ .02). The null hypothesis for H4a is rejected while the null for H4b is 
retained. 

Predictors of Community Integration 
Length of residence and media use were posited as causes of community 
integration. The jaull hypothesis, for H3b is rejected since the coefficient 
for length of residence is significant (y ■ .31). There are mixed results 
for H3a. Both electronic mass and quasi-mass are significant" predictors, 
with electronic a negative predictor (-($ - -.30) and quasi-mass an fequally 
strong positive predictor (-g - .30), but psint mass use is nonsignificant 
(-6 ■ .14). For electronic and quasi-marfs use the null hypothesis £oz H3a 
is rejected. It is not -for print use. 
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Predictor of Media Use 
Education is a significant predictor of all types of media use in the 
model: electronic (y - .28), print (y - .51) and quasi-mass (y -'.54). The 
null hypotheses are rejected for H5a and H5b. 

Other Res ults 

— * 

"besides tests of hypotheses there are other results that need to be . 

explored. / / 

Only one^af the indicators of any type of media\use is nonsignif icafct, 
and it is by far the weakest indicator: TV exposure (Y - .04). This 
indicator is almost all error (e ^ .99) suggesting that it is relatively 
useless as an indicator of electronic mass use. 

Length of residence was allowed to predict the political activity 
variables along with education i^ven though there was no hypothesised cause ^1 
for residence. Interestingly, bottt variables were significant predictors of 
voting/ but both were also nonsignificant predictors of political partici- 
pation. 

Examination q£ the correlations of the residuals 0s) reveals that 
correlated error between the two political behavior variables is nonsignifi-. 
cant, with most of the variance in political participation and virtually 
all-in voting (given measurement error) is explained by the model, this 
suggests that indeed we haVe tapped independent' theoretical constructs of 
political activity. This supports the theoretical notion that voting — a 
private mass cultural phenomenon — is different than other types ^of political 
activity tfiat involve public action and more interpersonal commitment. 

The cova&riance of errors between electronic iqass and print mass is 
significant. So is that between print mass and quasi-mass, while that ' 



^between electronic mass and quasi-mass is not. This indicates that there 
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may be some underlying, untapped relation between print and electronic and < 
between print and quasi-mass- This underlying 'relation is not the same* 
across all three since the__ correlated error between electronic and quasi-mass 
is nonsignificant. Perhaps the relation is the "massness" between print 'and 
electronic and the "printness" between print and quasi-mass* (all three quasi- 
mass indicators are print oriented). It wpuld be interesting to fcee if error; 
would correlate had quasi-mass included several electronic media,* * 

One must also note the large measurement errors associated with th 
indicators of media use, especially electronic, ^he larger measurement errors 
may be associated with the relative precision ^the measures. Remember 
that the coefficients are measures of reliability (Acock and Scott, 1980; 
Allen, 1981), and that measures with higher precision are generally accorded 
lover reliability estimates (Woelfel and Fink, 1980, p, 91), The electronic 
and print measurement indicators were measured in minutes or in numbers seen 
or read while church* bulletin and newsletter use were measured as simply did 
or did not. The more precise measures, to some extent, are accorded lower 
reliability, i.e., lower coefficients, in the model. 

Indirect Effects 4 * 

Indirect effects are calculated by multiplying* the standardized 
coefficients for the paths of 'interest (Acock and Scott, 1980, p. 69). Most 
of the indirect effects are negligible, providing coefficients less than .07. 
However, a few of the paths draw our interest. These are all indirect effects 
of education on political activity through media ifse. - 

The indirect effect of education on voting is as strong as its direct 
effect. Through print mass use it i? .19 <.51 x .37%" .19 ) through qu^si- 
mass it is also' .19 (.154 x .36). , However, the indirect effect through 
electronic mass use is now negative (.28 x -.75 ■ -.21). Overall, then, 
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education is a positive cause of voting even when mediated through prit>t and 
quasi-mass use. But it can rebound to a negative effect if mediated through 
electronic mass media. 

While there was no direct effect of education on political participa- 
tion, there was an indirect effect through print and quasi-mass media (.51 x 
.32 « .16 through piidt use; .54 X-.40 - -22 through quasi^iass use). 



DISCUSSION 1 



. Community Integration 



i •■ . • 

As an 'indicator of how muoh one was involved in t^ie community,/ community 
* integration was hypothesized to be a^lirect cause of both types of political 
activity. It turned out to be only a significant predictor of political 
participation. 

If one treats political participation as requiring' more social inter- 
action, as we did in the theoretical development, then it follows that 
community integration* ought to be a better predictor of political patticipa-_ 
tion than it is of voting. This is what the results support. 

This tentatively supports the notion that social phenomena requiring' 
©ore personal interaction, are better predicted by variables that allow for > 
such social interaction. This generalization is discussed, below, where the 
general role of media is explored. 

» 

Mass Media 4 

In this study print mass use was the positive predictor of both types 
, of political activity, while electronic mass use was a negative predictor of 

voting and nonsignificant as a predictor of political participation. Only 
print mass use supports the positive effect of mass use on political activity. 
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^But this does not mean that the original theoretical notion is incorrect. 
Remember that many, ,of the sj^dies o^ the relation of media use to political 
activity used a different meaisure <Zf media use than did the'present study, 
R etfe p fr er al§o that -the* question of which was a cause of political behavior,* 
exposure or purpose, was resolved tentatively, on the basis of two* studies 
only one of which was a causal analysis. 



causal analysis 
rile th\ dif fere 



How 4oes one reconcile th^ difference between previous studies and the 
results' of the ^p resent study? How does mass media use — even TV use — produce 
a positive effect on political ^tivity^j^gpe study and a negative effect 
in this study? On'tlie surface it % would seem simply that the,dif f erence is 
related to the 'measure tone uses for meciia use. But this is simplistic, and 
does not offer a synthesis of the twa results that one might- apply as a 
single construct in" future research. In order "to find a way to explain * ^| 
these differences we Tirust explore what could be different about Exposure 
"to electronic media-when compared to the print media, - ftf . 

One./tovitous difference is that the electronic media, used in the" present 
study may^e considered more entertainment oriented while the 4 p^inted presa 
an(L nu^gazine's are news and information oriented, This*mifcht lead us to con-\ 



clucfl^yit it is the use made of a medium that det^^nes its effect on 
Apolitical activity, Conway, et al. (1981) found mass use was a positive 
• pre^ztor of political socialization., Conway, et al, did a path analysis 
mthat included reciprocal paths between media use and political knowledge, 
•They found that both paths were ,sign£f icaiit predictors of ' political partici- 
pation. 'This study, 'then, supports the few other studies that show that* to 
a great extent .political commitment leads to specjAc uses of media rather 



than specific usea being the major caijae of political behavior, K^ep in mind 

r 

also that in, the present study the measure for print was the same as for 
electronic: 'exposure, Th$ difference was discovered even though the intent 



of use was not incorporated into the measure. But content can still be an 

important factor if intended* use is not the relevant factor, but instead 

incidental learning through simply being exposed to a medium underlies the 
« * 

effect . * 

McPhee (1963) notes the existence of "natural learning" from mere 
exposure. He described a |pst of learning announcers' name^ from exposure 

It would take nearly forty exposures for the majorifcy^^ 
of tKe population to' know all the names. So in terms of incidental acquisition 
of attitude or information, exposure is a major comppnent and should n(rt be 
ignored. 4* 

The results for mass electronic and print use suggest that exposure is 
a useful explanatory, component, but that the content difference of various 
media may lead to different effects. These effects would not be realized 

without exposure, and incremental exposure would have incremental effects 

1 ^ * 

(not necessarily linear) % 

Th^s leads to a theoretical position that is somewhat different than 
positing either exposure as the only relevant measure or intended use as 
the on!]/ relevant measure. The relevant measure would include elements of 
both exposure and content*. But to say that print has only one content 
orientation wtuld be misleading. ' This study used print variables that are 
generally thought of as information oriented, newspapers and magazines. 
Other mass print media, comic- books or mysfery novels, maf not have the 
same orie^b^ion and may not produce! the same effects on political activity* 
Likewise, the electronic media considered in this study were entertainment 
oriented, bjit the same effect may not have been produced had the electronic 
'medium beta teletext. ' * 



is* media t*hen are still to be considered causes of political activity, 
but the positive or negative effect^ is determined by the informational nature 



of the medium rather than the use to which the medium is put. From a measure- 
ment perspective, media use should be an amalgamation of a content component 
and an exposure component . "There are still other perspectives on the factors 
underlying the effects of media use. These will be considered along with the 
general roles of the different types df media use after discu*g£iTfc' other 
predictors of political activity and predictors °of community integration. 

Quasi-mass Media 

The posited effects of quag i-mas^ media use on political^activity were 
based on the more personal nature of quasi-mass media use, i.«., since* quasi- 
mass allows more personal interaction it should be more useful for the type 
of political activity requiring more personal involvement. While this notion 
was supported for political participation, quasi-mass also proved to : be a 
strong positive predictor of voting, almost as strong as prinC mass use. 

If all* types of political acfcLvity are considered social phenomena then 
these results support the theoretical notion that use of , quasi-mass media 
enhances social interaction and thus encourages political activity. Notice 
th£t this differs from the reason print mass use fiad a positive effect. For 

: v ' * 

the mass media the positive effect may be from the inf6rmatixm acquired due 
to erposure to the media whereas for quasi-mass media is from increased 
social interaction* » 

The relative usefulness of mass versus quasi-mass rfedia use for^ each of 
>the two types of political dfctivity helps make the distinction between the 
"reasons for effects from the two types of media use more clear. 

/> ' 

Mass vs. Quasi-mass Effects 

Mass use was originally hypothesized to be a stronger predictor of voting 
than quasi-mass while the opposite was proposed for political participation. * 
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This was biased on theoretical differences In the nature of these media. Mass 
media were seeS ap more distant, less interactive, and, therefore, more use- 
ful. for thp type of^political activity requiring the least social interaction: 
voting. Quasi-mass, however, offers more interaction and is more useful for 
political participation. • — ~. 

m 

While the results *are mixed because of the difference in effects by 
electronic mass and print mass and- the closeness of the coefficient* for 
print mass and quasi^lfss, talced as a whole the results support the .posited 
differences in effects of mass and quasi-mass media use. Even though 
negative, >el^ctronic mass use vad^^e strongest predictor of voting, and 
print use' had a slightly higher coefficient than quasi-mass. For -political 
participation quasi-mass had the highest coefficient, clearly larger th&n 
electronic mass which vap nonsignificant, and 'slightly larger than the f>rint 
mass coef f icient. X * * 

These results ,f±t the general "theoretical notion, noted above ,^tha£ . 
votings Is a private^, mass phenomenon , requiring little personal .commitment ~ 




while political participation requites some public display of one's political 



beliefs. PredictQ?s v of .these political activities should correspond to 
the personal committo^^ requirements of these activities, -i.e. / stronger 
predictors of voting shoulii be those involving* less personal interaction 



while predictors 



of wAitlfil participation should offer more opportunities' 



'for such interactlonjj^hich was^jfife case in ^|is study: the mass use ? 
variables — those with\less interaction J|>portunities— were better predictors 

of voting, and quad5.-mass — an indicator "of 'more personal involvement — was 

' * : } 
a letter predictor Qf political participation. 

* : • J ' ■ . 

^ . Education/ m ' ^~ 

\ 

The generalization made by Kraus and Davis (1976) that education was 
the only consistent demographic predictor of political activity was taken 

f 
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as the 'theoretical perspective of this study. The results showed that 
indeed education was a significant cause of voting. But other results con- 
found the strict limitation of education as the only predictor or as a pre- 
dictor of ill political activity. 

Education was not the only significant demographic ( predictor of voting. 
Length of residence wai^^fjgniftl^t and stronger cause of voting. Notice 
that the relation between education and length of residence is significant 
although negative. There is obviously a lot of covariation between these 
two variables. This - relation might be explained through a third component. 
Remember that in predicting community integration we selected residence 
over age which also had beeh shown to be a strong predictor of community 
integration. Perhaps for purposes of a process model age ought to be 
included. This might help explain Variance in both education and length of 
residence. Still length of . residence cannot be ruled out as a cause of 

political activity. It Just never appeared in previous literature because 

t 

the researchers concentrated otx traditional measures of socio-economic 
status: age, education, income and occupation. The least that is suggested 
here is that other demographic predictors should be explored as possible 
causes of political activity. 

. But education still hasten effect on political participation even 
though its direct effect is nonsignificant. It has an indirect effect on 
political participation through media use. The indirect effect through 
quasi-mass media was stronger than the direct effect of education on voting. 
Further, the indirect effect of education on voting was strbnger than its 
direct effect* This underscores the importance of including media use in 
a model of demographic effects of political activity. 
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Cause a of Coimnity Integration 

1 Although it wm hypothesized that length of residence would be a 
rect octlst of conmmity integration — which it turned out to be—the 
primary interest was in Row different types of media use would affect 
cosnunlty integration. From- the idea that communities are social systems 
comes the theoretics^ notion that those media that allow -for more social 
interaction would possess the greatest potential to be useful community 
communication, channels. Indeed, it was also diseased that the intro- 
duction of pass media into a community can actually reduce feelings of 
belonging. The results for this paft of the model show the clearest 

distinction among media types. Quasi-mass was' the only significant positive 

/ r 
predictor. Electronic mass use was also a significant predictor but it was 

nejative. Print use was nonsignificant. This fits with the proposition 
that the mass media would b« negative -predictors because they would engender 
less trust im the local commity* Vidich and Bensmen's (1977). explanation 
of the mechanism for causing this lack of trust is that the. mass media are 
imported. If the local-extralooal nature of the medium is a decisive factor 
it can help explain the results. Electronic media* should cause £he least 
trust since they are the least likely to be locally originated — movies and 
network TV programs, for example, are imported; print mass should be some- 
where in the middle since som*, newspapers, originate locally while others, 
magazines, come from outside the community; and quasi-mass should engender 
t^e most trust since church bulletins and many newsletters originate locally, 
and since all three indicators pf quasi-mass are open to input from members 
of the local community. ' < 

. / ■ 

There is little to change in the theoretical notions about the effects 
' of media use on cdmnunity integration. However, one should note that 
electronic mass is a stronger negative predictor while print mass just has 
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bo effect. This night be explained if we examine the general role of media 
in predicting social phenome n a and the further perspectives one might have 
for measuring media use. 1 

Future Research 

Research op .the effects of consunity integration or media use on 
political activity should keep in mind the results of this study," First, 
future research should treat effects on political activity as a social 
process. The study of the relation of mass media use to voting, for example, 
should not be^fcbserved in a vacuum, but ±jx relation to other variables such 
as those that have shown themselves to be useful in this stddy; quasi-mass 
use, community integration and education. Second, the results of this study 
shQuld not be considered limiting but should suggest avenues of exploration. 
Though^h^^ study used^ exposure as the basis of measurement of media use, it 
does not rule ou^ other factors as bases of measurement. Interpersonal media 
should be included in future studies to explore the full range of media use. 
The mil t id l men s ional nature of the media use .variables should be incorporated 
into their measure. Of course, other indicatots of the theoretical variables 
should be examined— this study limited itself to print quasi-mass media. 

Community integration can be measured in other ways "(such as: Doolittle 
and MacDonald^ 1978) and with other structural predictors. 

AJ^KougKynot directly tes^ed^hi the present ^study, effects of new 
communication technologies can be inferred from the results. Most of the 
new communication technologies arise from a need for more specialized media 
or in-and-of-themselves are narrower (as opposed td mass) uses of traditional 
mass media. For example, cable television offers the opportunity for more 
specialized, more local, more interactive channels than does traditional 

y 

broadcast television, ff these media fall into the quasi-mass part of the 
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communication con^nuum then 6ne< would expect their effects to be similar to 
those found for the quasi-mass media in this study , v i<e.-, they would be more 
useful for promoting community integration and social or political activity 
that involves more personal interaction. As these new technologies become 
more widespread and as access, to them increases, future research should assess 
the effects of these new media upon political activity along with the traditional 
assessment of mass media effects. 

A complete model of political activity needs to branch out beyond voting 
and voting-related activities'. Political activity such as protest and revolu- 

tion has been linked to differing uses of various types of media (See Reagan, 

c ' . 

J.981). A complete model would include the full range of political activity. 

Of course, a major drawback of this study, and of social science research 
in general, is large measurement error. This^ is especially true of the media 
use indicators in the present study. More precise measures are generally 
considered desirable, but greater precision may alter the relations in thia 
model by actually increasing the estimates of error since the model operates 
as if the coefficients of the • indicators are reliability estimates (Acock and 
Scott, 1980; Allen, I98L). The probJem encountered between reliability and 
precision is discussed by WoelL'el and Kink (J 980, p. 91). 

Conclusions 4 + 

The Model as Process 

While it is intriguing to look for simple relations between a few 
variables — for example, to, try to predict voting* behavior on the basis of 
mass media use~*i£' makes more sense to look at a Host of social indicators 
that can lead to a host of behaviors. McLeod and O'Keefe (1972) argue that 
coittrol I ini; for social variables, ns occurs in experimental manipulations 
to test for communication effects on attitudes, artificially creates a 
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situation that inflates the importance of _the^ observed variables relative to 
other possible causes. They propose that connnunication studies take "place .in 
the "real" world, affected by the* presence of other intervening and coactive 
variables (as do McPhee, 1963; and Chaffee, 1972). 

This study Has attempted, to some extent, to reflect^that f, real" world • 
by allowing the process of conmunicatiqn effects to take place in a model 
that allows such coaition and that takes into account other possible causes. 
The importance of doing this can be seen specifically in the change in impor- 
tance of the relation between community integration and voting. The correla- ■ 

V- 

tion matrix (Table 4) shows that the highest correlation is between sense of 
conmunity^and voting. Yet when the LISREL analysis is performed the 
coefficient between connnunity integration and voting is nonsignificant. When 



other effects are taken into considerationy-a^ well as measurement error, 

what appeared to be a cleat relation has proven spurious. 

Likewise, education appears from the correlation matrix to be an 

especially strong predictor of political participation with a correlation 

of .266. Yet the analysis shows a nonsignificant coefficient between 

s . 

education and political participation. But this does not mean^hat education 

has no effect on political participation since there is an indirect effect 

through^frint mass media use and quasi-mass use. 

These two examples illustrate the importance of specifying a prbcess 

model of communication effects* It helps us understand social science 

variables- within a field of interrelated social phenomena. 

. The Importance of Quasi-mass Media 

This study demonstrates- the importance for communication research to 
include the study of quasi-mass media on its research agenda. Quasi-mass, 
is a useful predictor of community integration and political activity. . 
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Menzel (1971) stated ten years ago that quasi-mass was a neglected area. It 

remains so today* 

As new technologies reshape the nature of our commihication media, 

transfor min g older broadcast television into specialized entertainment 

channels along side local access channels and home computer networks, and 

as we see expanded access to the inexpensive uses of print media — posters, 

flyers, newsletters — for political party use, local neighborhood association 

bulletins and political activist handouts, one cannot ignore £he possible 

# 

impact this may have on our political arfena. 
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APPENDIX 
LISREL MATRIX SPECIFICATIONS 



In the' following matrixes coefficients marked with a zero or a 
superscript "a? are f&ed values. Other values indicate free parameters., 
These values are the start values for thr LISREL analysis. 



.o a 


0 


0 


0 


0 






~u 


0 ' 


0 


.811 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


i.o a 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.538 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1.691 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


i.o a 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


.200 


0 


0 , 


0. 


0 


.666 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.770 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 


.850 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



0 

ir~" 

0 
0 
0 

b 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

.580* 




i.o a 0 
o i.o £ 



diag. L833 .990 '.-890 .892 .969 .691> .700 .772. .899 
.410 a .280 a .660^ ' . 
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6 

B - 



zero 



V.Q' 
0 
0 



o -v 
i.o a 



0 
0 

1.0* 



0~ 

0 

0 



0 
0 
0 

.494 -.212 -.500% 1.0* 0 
1.537-1.366 -.096 -.045 1.0 
-.064 -.117 -.017 -.122 



0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 



22^0^ 1.0 
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Figure 1 . — Causal model with the two types of medfa and two types of political activity 
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^ ^Figur^ 2, "-Basic theoretical and measurement model 
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Figure 3 . —Theoretical and measurement model vith'notatlon (See Tables 1 & 2 for definitions) 
a lndlcator fixed At 1.0; error fixed at 0.0 b indiaator fi*ed other than 1.0; error fixed otl^er \han 0.0 
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Table <i. — List of parameters and their meanings for Figure 3 



r 

Parameter Meaning 



- 


Y 


Measure of dependent variable 




A . 


Measure of independent variable 




£ 


• Residual of dependent measure ' 




o 


Kesiaual or Independent measure 


• 


n 


unoDservea dependent variable (endogenous) 






Unobserved independent variable (exogenous) 




Y 


Coefficient of interrelation of endogenous with 
etogenmis variables • • ' r - * 




-S 


Coefficient of interrelation of two endogenous 

variables \ 

• 






Residual "of endogenous variable % 






Covariapce of two exogenous variables 






s 

Covariance of residuals of two endogenous variables 






Coefficient of measure of unobserved variable 

— ^ — , *— 
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Table 2 ^—Parameters and theoretical and measurement variables for 
model in Figure 3 



Theoretical~H^del 



Parameter 



Variable 



Measurement Model 
Parameter Variable 



EXOGENOUS: 



Education 

Length of residence 



X 



1 . 



ENDOGENOUS : ' 



Electronic mass pedia 
use 



Print mas 8 media use 



Quasi-mass media use 



Cona&mity integration 



Y 2 



10 



Voting behavior 
Political participation Y 



11 



12 



Formal education 

Years living in 
* community 



Radio exposure 

TV exposure 

-Movie use 

Daily/Sunday net&paper 
exposure 

Weekly newspaper 
exposure 

Magazine use ¥ 

Trade/ professional 
journal exposure 

Newsletter use * 

Church "bulletin use 

Sense of Community 
Scale 

3- item voting index 

4- item index 

\ 
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Table 3 * — Means and standard deviations for variables used in the 
measurement model 



Variable Meap Standard Deviation 



Years, living in community - 


19.82 


18^41 




exposure (minutdty per week) 


1272.62 


1111..39 




Radio exposure (minutes per 
week) > . 


984.89 


1329.89 




#' 

Daily/Sunday newspaper use 
(minutes per week) 


220.53 


239.70 




Weekly newspaper use (minutes 
£er week) 


13.05 


29.13 




Movie use (number per month) 


.69 


1.47 




Book use {number rfead per month) 


2.59* 


6.80 




Trade/Professional journal use 
(minutes per week) ^ 


29. 9Q 


99.35 




CB radio use (hours per week) 


1.34 


21.84 




• 

Sense of Comptmity Scale 


•-v 

27.06 


4.28 




Voting index 


<* 

1 . 78 


1.28 




Political participation index 


.63 


1.01 




Education 


4.20 


1.55 




* 

Newsletter use 


.40' 


.50 




Church bulletin use* 


.57 


.50 


■ 



l»d6 use; 0«do not 



V 

» 



. --Correlation matrix pf measurement model variables in Figure 3 (decimel points omitted) 



1. Radio exposure 1000 

2. TV e^poadre 1# 017 1000 



"J ^ mw-4 — _ . „ 

J A 1*0 vie use 


144 


-051 


1000 






















4. Daily/ Sunday newspaper 
exposure 


-002 


098 --C52 


1000 
















* 




5*. Weekly newspaper exposure 


001 


006 


-027 


068 


1000 


















6. Magazine use 


076 


043 


123 


170 


115 


1000 


- 














7 „ Trade/nrnf PflflJnnal 4 Al , rna 1 
* • - iiouc/ piui cpiMonoi journax 

exposure 


uou 


-079 


052 


046 


045 


144 


1000 




• 








* 


8. Newsletter use 


028 


003 


033 


090 


D50 


180 


180 


1000 












* 

9. Church bulletin use 


^033 


-036 


-089 


130 


060 


114 


114 


146 


1000 










10. Sense of Community Scale 


-059 


-076 


-078 


102 


116 


086 


086 


113 


178 


1000 








11/ Voting index 


-183 


-051 


-158 


232 


150 


183 


183 


188 


,245 


316 


1000 




1 


12. Political participation index 


053 


-OH 


054 


104 


106 


231 


154 


220 


079 


146 


216 


1000 




13. Education 


059 


-077 


173 


115 


022 


339 


260 


270 


087 


035 


295 


266 


1000 


14. Years resident 


129 


017 


-219. 


146 


054 


-033 


-064 


-018 


163 


, 231 


•285 


-043 


-206 100p 




1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5< 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


It. 


13. 14. 
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Table 5". — LISREL estimates for measurement model in Figure 3 
(t-values in parentheses) 



F*igur< 



Coefficient Unstandardized Standardized 1 Residual Variance 



A 

; 1 


1.00* 


1.00 


X 

2 


1.O0* 


1.00 


3 


1.00* 


.43* 






4 


X 

k 


.08(1.12) 


• .04 


X 

5 


.72(8.11)* 


.31 •* 


X 

6 


1.00* 


.29 


X 

7 


.65(5.13)* 


.19 ' 


X 

8 


2.18(7.89)* 


.62 


X 

9 


l.po* 


.42 


X 

10 


1.10(10.8^)* 


.47 


X 

11 


.66(8.00)* 


.28 


X 

12 


•77*. 


.76 


X ' 
13 


; .85* 


-.84 


X 

1«» 


.58* 


.58 



10 



11 



12 



0.00 



0.00 



.82(19.92) 



.99(30.2 



.91(26.58) 

.92(28. 30) ' 

.97<^46)' 

.62(12.12)' 

.82(25.06)' 

.78(23.31)' 



.92(28.46) 
.41* 



,28 



.66* 



a 



Coefficient fixed by program, t-values not appropriate 



P<.05 } 
X 2 -497.79; df-60; p<.05 



Noting"' 92 




R m 59 

political participation " 



Table 6 . — LISREL estimates for the theoretical model inTigure 3 
(t-values in parentheses) 



K Coefficient Unstandardized 


U 

Standardized 


Residual 


Variance 


♦ 

■ 21 


-.21 (-9. 39) 


-.21 


1. 


.92(4.73) 


Y * 
1 


.12(6.09)* 


, .29 


2 


.74(4.51)* . 


Y 

2 


* 

.14(7.77) 


.51 


3 


.71(6.04)* 


Y 

3" 


.23(11.67)* 


.54 


«♦ 


.70(10.58) 


Y 


. 19(3.29)* 


.19 


5 • 


.08(0.69) 


v 
T 

5 


02(0 22^ 


.02 


6 


.41(4.36)* 


v 

\ 


31(10 60^* 


, .31 






Y 


3dnn 27^ 


.40 


21 


.16(2.35)* 


Y 


_ 08C-1 83^ 


-.08 


32 


-.01 (-0.16) 






.35(5.13)* 


-ft 
W 


- 80(-3 7fO* 

. ww J • / w ) 


-.34 


* 

• 65 


.09^.34) 


51 


-1 78£-4 29^* 


-.76 


• 
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30(1 17^ 


.13 


« 




W 

•♦2 


1 49 fl 44} 


.14 






-6 

52 


1.27(2.69)* 


.37 


} 




-8 

62 ' 


1.12(2.50)* 


.32 . 




- 


-6 


.71(3,-25)* , 


.30 






v. 

53 


.84(2.80)* 


.36 




f 


-6 

63 


>. 95(2. 96)* 


... - 40 






-e 

5** 


-.03(-0.35>< 


-.03. 






-6 


.19(2.45)* 


.19 
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